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A MARBLE HEAD OF A GODDESS 
fe. head here published is amongthe 


most recent acquisitions of the Mu- 

seum, having been purchasedin Rome 
in the winter of 1927. It is said to have 
been found a year earlier by workmen en- 
gaged in the construction of a new road, 
which would account for various marks, 
obviously of a pickaxe, on the forehead and 
front hair. It is in a rather» mutilated 
condition, the left ear and back being lost, 
as well as the neck, while at some period 
the top of the head was planed off. It may 
well be that this was done at the time it 
was made, and that in its original state the 
top was of a different material, perhaps 
stucco, as there are no dowel holes for the 
securing of another piece of marble. The 
nose, too, is missing. The more recent 
break begins at the left below the chin, and 
goes back on that side to include the ear, 
and the back hair, which ended originally 
in a knot. 

In dimensions it is somewhat over life 
size. The material is a white marble, which 
shows the effect of having been some time 
buried in the earth, having taken on a 
brownish patina, with the marks of grass 
roots on the cheeks and other smooth sur- 
faces. No trace remains of any coloring of 
details. The face is full, the chin comes to 
a rounded point, the eyes are set ‘quite 
wide, and look slightly downward. The 
hair is parted in the centre, and is treated 
in regular waves across the front, which 
are brought back over the ears to form a 
knot at the back, which is lost. These 
wavy tresses are treated with considerable 
detail, but as we reach the top of the head, 
they are blocked out in a much more im- 
pressionistic manner. This suggests that 
the statue to which this head belonged was 
undoubtedly meant to be seen from con- 
siderably below, and therefore was set on 
a high pedestal. The hair is bound with 
two fillets, one above the brow, directly 
above the part, the other near the top of 
the head, both meant to converge at the 
nape of the neck and give support to the 
knot at the back. This is a form of dress- 
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ing the hair much used by Praxiteles, and 
reminds one of the Aphrodite of Knidos, - 
especially in the bust of that type recently 
acquired by the British Museum (*). The 
fillets holding the hair of the beautiful 
“Bartlett Aphrodite’ in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston (7) are arranged in the 
same way, though the hair, with its knot 
at the top, is differently arranged. There 
is, however, one important difference. In 
the two cases just mentioned, these fillets 
are tied over the waves of hair at the sides, 
thus keeping them in place: in the head in 
Providence, on the contrary, the fillets are 
bound and tied under the side locks, which 
gives these tresses no apparent means of 
being kept in position. This is again per- 
haps due to the fact that the statue was 
meant to be on a distinctly upper plane 
from the spectator, and suggests that the 
sculptor desired to impress upon his mind 
the thick, heavy masses of hair at the sides. 
On account of the treatment of the hair 
with the two fillets, many who have seen it 
have suggested that in this head we are 
confronted with another copy of the Aph- 
rodite of Knidos: and it is certainly an at- 
tractive theory, which has much to com- 
mend it. The copyist, however, is far 
away from the spirit of his original, if we 
accept it asacopy. This is shown above 
all, by the very precise, almost mechanical, 
treatment of the lower hair, each tress of 
which seems to be carefully rendered. One 
should compare it with the rough, impres- 
sionistic blocking out of even the front locks 
of the ‘‘Bartlett Aphrodite’, which is uni- 
versally regarded as one of the finest extant 
examples of the school of Praxiteles. The 
face, too, is squarer and fuller than is usual 
in a copy of a work of this sculptor, and the 
eyes would be more deep-set and less alert 
than they are in this head. There is none 
of the expression of ‘‘dreamy contempla- 


1First published by E. J. Forsdyke in the Illustrated 
London News, December 6, 1924, pp. 1090-1091, where 
other examples of the Knidian type are also shown; 
most easily found in E, A. Gardner, The Art of Greece, 
pl. XVIII. 


2Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, no. 28, pp. 68-71, where 
a full bibliography is given. 
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tion’ (*) which is the outstanding feature 
to be expected, and which appears, among 
the recognized copies of the Knidian Aphro- 
dite, best, perhaps, in the well known Von 
Kaufmann head in Berlin. 

We have seen that the rendering of the 
hair grows more rough and impressionistic 
as the top of the head is approached. In 
this respect it is more in accord with the 
Praxitelean tradition than in the case of 
the bust in the British Museum, previously 
referred to, where the hair is worked out in 
the hard, mechanical, detailed manner that 
stamps it as an absolutely uninspired Ro- 
man copy. But what is of especial inter- 
est in the treatment of the hair in the Provi- 
dence head is that it is decidedly unique. 
As stated above, the two fillets which bind 
the top of the head pass under the waves 
at the sides, leaving no apparent control 
over them—an impossible way of doing the 
hair, as there is nothing to keep these side 
waves in place, or properly hold up the 
knot atthe back. The arrangement of the 
fillets in the other heads referred to above 
in comparison with this, is the manner that 
would naturally be expected, holding the 
side hair firmly in place, and giving a real 
support to the knot. To the explanation 
for this that has already been given can be 
added, perhaps, another; that the sculptor 
carved his head largely from memory, re- 
membering the rippling treatment of the 
locks as they streamed along the sides from 
the part in the centre, and then, suddenly 
looking at his model, realized the existence 
of the fillets, and cut away at the top, with 
quick rough strokes, introducing them and 
blocking out the top hairina much sketchier 
manner than had been originally, perhaps, 
intended. We must also remember that 
the back of the head is lost, and that a 
third fillet may have been introduced at 
the point of the break to hold the side hair 
in place—but this is very rarely found in 
sculpture, though one could cite parallels 


on vases. 
A suggestion has also been made to the 


- 


3This excellent phrase is that used by George H. 
Chase, Greek and Roman Sculptures in American Col- 
lections, p. 79 
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writer (*) that this head may be from a 
grave monument, which would account for 
the smooth break at the back; but this 
theory is impossible to accept, as the secur- 
ing of the head to the back of such a relief 
would put it in a totally unnatural posi- 
tion, Furthermore, the size, which is slight- 
ly over that of life, militates strongly 
against such a possibility. It must have 
come froma piece of sculpture in the round. 


SIDE VIEW SHOWING TREATMENT OF HAIR 


It may, then, be said of the Providence 
head that it is perhaps intended to be a 
copy of the head of the Aphrodite of Knidos, 
but that it is done by a copyist of Graeco- 
Roman times, who was also profoundly in- 
fluenced by earlier models, as the fullness 
of the face and the expression of the eyes 
are more in keeping with fifth century work, 
He has, therefore, produced a rather eclec- 


4By Professor Kendall K. Smith of Brown University, 
a former teacher and colleague of the writer. Professor 
Smith had the prior rights on the publication of this 
head and most generously waived them in the present 
writer's favor, for which most sincere and heartfelt 
thanks are due him. 
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tic work, with a character quite removed 
from the spirit of the original. Wecanon 
this basis give the head a date in the neigh- 
borhood of the first century B.C. If we are 
to consider it as a head of the Knidian type, 
it derives its importance as being the only 
such headinan American museum. Other 
far better examples of Praxitelean style 
abound in the United States (°), but none 
that can be said to reflect this type. Nor 
can we call this a very faithful copy; but 
such as it is, in the opinion of the writer, 
it is probably so to be regarded, and adds 
one more to the known copies of this, the 
most celebrated masterpiece of the great- 
est of fourth century Greek sculptors. 
STEPHEN B. LUCE 


THE ALBERT STEINERT 
COLLECTION OF HARPSICHORDS 


Ai aesthetic value of any collection 


or exhibition depends upon the wealth 
of historical, artistic, romantic and 
imaginative associations which its study 
and contemplation brings to the recollec- 
tion, It is inseparable from the complex 
environment which makes its existence pos- 
sible. Its meaning to us depends largely 
upon the completeness of our knowledge of 
the collateral circumstances of its begin- 
ning, and therefore the more recent its 
origin the more fully can it be understood, 
and the greater our interest and pleasure. 
Almost any object of art carries with it 
suggestive thoughts germane to other 
forms, but the Steinert Collection of in- 
struments of the piano family serves as a 
unique example of the relation of music to 
the fine arts, which is quite unusual. Rep- 
resentative as is this collection of the best 
musical instruments of their time, their 
artistic adornments and pictorial embel- 
lishments offer an interesting association of 
music with painting to be found nowhere 
else. The physical differences between 
sound and color are so distinctive, and 
methods of tone association and design so 


5For a partial list of them see Chase, op. cit., Lec 
t 1 Op. ctt., ture 
DVS pp. 76-86. Especially for the discussion of the 
torso in this Museum, pp. 82-83, and fig. 91 on p. 81. 
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different, that it is not to be expected that 
the resulting artistic expressions would be 
similar or that their messages would coin- 
cide. It was the custom of those times to 
ornament the cases of spinets and harpsi- 
chords with inlay, painting, embossing, 
carving and in a great variety of design, 
with quite as much care and detail as a 
coach or snuff box, in marked contrast 
with now, when with rare exceptions, a 
piano case can hardly be considered a thing 
of beauty. We venture to predict however 
that the time is not far off when this prac- 
tise will be revived, and the modern grand 
piano will have a case more in keeping with 
its powers of speech and message. And it 
is of interest to know that sometimes harp- 
sichords were a hundred years or more old 
before they were painted or decorated. 

To appreciate the mood of this collec- 
tion one should recall some of the circum- 
stances of the times,—the peruke and coif- 
fure, corsage and hoopskirt as well as the 
sword, lace, silk stockings and buckles of 
the men,—the ornate furniture and the 
conventional speech of polite society. Court 
life, wealth and leisure made music and its 
media possible, and history records many 
examples of the patronage of all the arts by 
the nobility and the gentry. 

The temper of those times may be bet- 
ter understood by a very few historical 
references, each of them of great signifi- 
cance in political, religious, social, literary, 
artistic and cultural development. 

The first violin in its present form was 
made by Gasparo de Salo who was born in 
1550. <A viola by him was used by Louis 
Bailly who has played it several times in 
this city with the matchless Flonzaley string 
quartet. - Stradivarius was born just one 
hundred years later,—twenty years after 
Boston was settled, fourteen years after 
Roger Williams came to Providence and 
twelve years after Harvard College was 
founded. Shortly after this the age of Louis 
XIV with its wealth of artistic renaissance 
began; and in 1665 Bach, Handel, Scarlatti 
and Veracini were born. The first piano- 
forte of Cristofori appeared in 1709. Truly 
these were times of immense importance 


s 
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in the development of literature, music and 
the fine arts. The pipe organ with two 
keyboards and pedals was in use before 
1500. 

We see, then, that with the exception of 
the violin, which attained perfection with 
Stradivarius in 1720, musical instruments 
have been of slow and none too sure evolu- 
tion, and music culture has indeed lagged 
behind other branches of artistic thought 
save for the invention of the present day 
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cence of composition was not dependent 
upon the tonal qualities of these or any 
musical instruments, but upon the mental 
technique and colossal creative and pro- 
phetic imagination of these great minds. 
The ancestor of the piano family was 
the dulcimer, a simple harplike instrument 
of the Nineveh of Bible times, which flour- 
ished 2,000 years B.C. The strings of the 
dulcimer were plucked or twanged by the 
fingers but this practise soon gave way to 


HARPSICHORD WITH MEDICI COAT OF ARMS 


Italian, 1631 


Lent by Albert Steinert 


scale of equal temperament by J. S. Bach 
and Rameau in about 1710, which made 
all further developments of music possible. 

Of the music of this period volumes have 
been and will still be written: of Bach and 
Handel who furnished thematic material 
which has been the admiration and envy 
of the musical world for two and one half 
centuries, and will still serve as masterly 
examples of perfection in the contrapuntal 
development of tone association for many 
hundreds of years to come. It must be 
remembered, however, that this magnifi- 


beating upon them with hammers from 
above, exactly as in the cembalo still in 
use in the so-called Hungarian orchestras 
of the present time. Keys were soon in- 
vented for greater ease and facility of play- 
ing,anda sounding-board or resonant chest 
devised for louder tones and their prolonga- 
tion. The hammer of the clavichord con- 
sisted of a simple plate or hammer of thin 
copper or brass at right angles to the key, 
striking the string from below, the tangent; 
and with the development from this of the 
plectrum which plucked the string we have 
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a detour or digression which delayed the 
development of the piano hammer for near- 
ly three hundred years. Up to 1530 the 
strings of the clavichord were struck by 
this hammer and by holding the key down 
the hammer served also as a fret, and gave 
the vibrating string its length with result- 
ing pitch; it will be evident that in a con- 
nected musical phrase the last note only 
could be heard with distinctness and ac- 
cent. This was called the bound or gebun- 
den string, and by varying the pressure on 
the depressed key a delicate tremolo effect 
might be obtained. Sometimes two ham- 
mers or tangents were made to act upon 
the same string or strings, in which case 
the note of higher pitch could be better 
heard. The next improvement was the 
freely vibrating string, the bundfrez or un- 
gebunden, in which each tone had its proper 
string or strings, and the catgut or lute 
string gave place to wire. In the spinet 
and harpsichord, the strings were not struck 
by hammers but were plucked by delicate 
plectra of quill, ivory, thorn or hard leather 
from below, and the principle of the clavi- 
chord discarded; not until the invention of 
the piano action with hammers three hun- 
dred years later was the further evolutional 
development of the pianoforte possible. 

In the double-banked harpsichord the 
upper manual sounds notes an octave above 
the corresponding key of the lower manual, 
and these may be played separately or with 
the use of a coupling-stop at the side to- 
gether. These two banks were of great 
value in improving technical dexterity and 
expression, and also furnished a progres- 
sive impetus to organ technique and com- 
position. The lute was still in vogue, and 
in order to imitate its tone, an ingenious 
device operated by another stop dampened 
one of the strings, and changed the quality 
of its tone. As time went on we note an 
ever increasing tendency towards wire 
strings instead of gut, leading to greater 
resonance and better means of expression. 
Devices for lifting the top or enclosing the 
instrument in a swell box provided with 
shutters of the Venetian blind variety 
offered but slight and slender opportun- 
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ities for varying the volume of sound, and 
it was not until the invention of the piano- 
forte action by Cristofori of Padua in 1720 
that the possibilities of the modern piano 
might be surmised or predicted. In this 
action the strings were vibrated by padded 
hammers from below, and a dampening 
device prevented too long vibration of the 
strings. A suitable pedal raised all of the 
dampers, thereby allowing the resonance 
of the entire sounding board, making pos- 
sible a true piano e forte. 

The method of securing the front fall- 
board by lock or padlock is exactly the 
same as is still employed by fishing boats 
at Block Island and elsewhere, and is doubt- 
less of great antiquity. This was a pre- 
caution doubtless, lest unworthy and vigor- 
ous hands should damage so delicate and 
fragile a creation. One shudders to think 
of the carnage that might occur at the 
hands of some of our contemporary pian- 
istic blacksmiths. 

In a recent gallery lecture the Hans 
Ruckers harpsichord and the two old 
pianos were played,and the tonal qualities 
of these fine old instruments demonstrated. 
The characteristic and entirely original 
timbre of the harpsichord was particularly 
interesting to the auditors and pleasurably 
commented upon by many. Its closest 
analogues are the present day German 
zither, the guitar and the Portuguese banjo 
from which it differs in the greater length 
of strings and the facility of execution made 
possible by the keys. Our estimation of 
these tone qualities is undoubtedly influ- 
enced by our mental knowledge of these 
collateral suggestions, and are as insepar- 
able as Spanish doubloons, pieces of eight, 
buried treasure and pirates from our ap- 
preciation and love of the old full rigged 
ship. 

The tone of the clavichord interests us 
because of its tremolo, its limitations and 
as a forerunner of the harpsichord; the 
pianos interest us because of their relation 
to the modern pianoforte, and perhaps be- 
cause of a subliminal and subconscious echo 
of the tin-panny piano of our youth still to 
be found in the attic. At all events, the 
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more we know of tone color in general and 
of old instruments in particular, the more 
we love these old ancestors of the piano. 

The possession of the two double-banked 
Ruckers harpsichords, the state of preser- 
vation of the spinets and clavichords, the 
superb inlay of the Christoph and the ar- 
. tistry of the decorations of the cases make 
this collection one of the very finest in 
existence. 

Withthese indispensable preliminary con- 
siderations in mind, let us note the salient 
features of some of the instruments. Space 
will not allow the detailed descriptions they 
merit, so it must suffice to call attention to 
but a few of the fascinating features they 
offer. 

The clavichords are in very fine condi- 
* tion, and the action readily observed, the 
tangent striking the string giving pitch by 
serving as a fret, the longer portion of the 
string continuing to vibrate while the key 
is held down and the shorter dampened by 
the restraining flag of felt.. The tone is 
small because of the paucity of sounding- 
board, is influenced by the impact of metal 
upon metal, and has much less charm than 
that of the harpsichord which is bundfrei 
and undampened. Their antiquity is ob- 
vious. Res ipsa loguitur. 

__ The two Italian spinets of 1620 and 1650 
although very old, are in an excellent state 
of preservation. One of them rests ina 
case of red plush which curiously enough 
does not offend the eye, for we have never 
thought of fabrics being a part of musical 
instruments. The inside of the cover is 
decorated with a brilliantly painted design 
and family crest, and the sound-hole is 
filled in with an exquisite medallion of 
filigree lacework, which in itself is a mu- 
seum piece of rare artistry. The keys are 
so dark with age as to seem almost of the 
~ same color. 

The two Ruckers harpsichords are the 
finest in existence, the two Hans and 
Andreas, junior and senior, being universal- 
- ly acknowledged as the greatest of makers, 
nor is it known that there is any other col- 
~ lection extant in which there are two double- 
banked Ruckers harpsichords. Their tone 


AVE 


in delicacy, degree and carrying power is 
astonishing and is due to the large sound- 
boards and the high degree of excellence of 
the workmanship. When a plectrum is re- 
moved, as may be accomplished in an in- 
stant, the simple mechanism with its fine 
point of hard leather pivoted on a tiny 
movable arm of wood may be readily in- 
spected. These harpsichords are so fragile 
and get out of tune so easily, one must con- 
clude that the musicians of those days were 
able to tune as well as play, just as does the 
harpist of the present time; but of this we 
have not been able to find authority in the 
literature. The upper keyboard sounds 
one octave above the corresponding key of 
the lower, and they may be played inde- 
pendently or “‘coupled up.” 

The harpsichord of Hans Ruckers the 
elder is dated 1613 on the sounding-board, 
which is perforated by a rose medallion 
with “H R” in filigree, exactly like the il- 
lustration in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, p. 163, R. The sounding- 
board is decorated with flowers and the 
case and top with ornamental Chinese lac- 
quer. It is in excellent condition and of 
exquisite tone quality. Mr. Steinert con- 
sidered this the gem of his collection. 

The Andreas Ruckers harpsichord also 
has a medallion in the sounding-board, ‘‘A 
R”, illustrated in Grove’s Dictionary as 
well, and is of particular interest as the 
plectra are of quill. As in the Hans Ruckers 
harpsichord, the naturals are black and the 
sharps white, the reverse of more recent 
makes. The sounding-board is decorated 
with flowers, the case is green with gold 
panels and the inside of the cover of a red 
of unusual color and brilliance. This also 
is in good playable condition. A narrow 
drawer in the right hand side of the case 
would serve for keeping a tuning key, music 
or handkerchief. 

The English harpsichord of Christoph, 
made in London in 1781, is not only a fine 
example as a musical instrument but is also 
superb in its inlay. Case and supporting 
stand are both museum pieces of this won- 
derful handicraft. The woods are white 
mahogany, cherry, lemon and pear inlaid 
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with the perfection of the purfling of a fine 
violin. The sounding-board is painted with 
a Scottish scene and decorated with birds 
and flowers, and the inside of the lid with 
a landscape garden scene with two figures. 
Note also the attractive and ornamental 
festoon painted on the inside of the case 
just above the strings. Mechanically, this 
is the most recent and complete harpsi- 
chord we have seen. There are four stops 
which couple the keyboards, and by sliding 
dampers inside produce a tone somewhat 
resembling the lute, then still in vogue. 

The Medici harpsichord is single banked, 
was made in 1631, is beautifully decorated 
in gold, and has the Medici coat of arms of 
six balls on the top fall-board. It will be 
remembered that the Medici family were 
the greatest bankers of their time, and that 
the pawnbroker’s sign of three balls is a 
reminder of the Medici emblem. 

The French harpsichord of 1722 was 
formerly owned by Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
and is all gold in finish, with beautiful 
paintings and carvings. It has one key- 
board, and its case and stand are so copi- 
ously ornamented with pastoral and marine 
paintings, with elaborate and detailed 
figures and carvings, as to defy description. 

The Astor pianoforte was made about 
1790 at 79 Cornhill, London, and is a true 
pianoforte, being provided with a single 
pedal which raises the dampers and per- 
mits full vibration of the strings. The 
hammers strike from below, and the action 
is far more complicated than that of the 
much simpler harpsichord. The timbre is 
quite different, and in this respect resembles 
the old square piano of our own recollec- 
tion. The Astors obtained their furs in 
the wilds of the Hudson Bay region, sold 
them in London where they had these 
pianos made for them, but they were not 
piano makers in the true sense, as was 
Whittlesey of Connecticut and others. 

The English piano of 1780 has a knee 
swell for raising the dampers, exactly like 
that still used in “parlor organs,’’ which is 
surprisingly effective. These pianos are in 
excellent playing condition, and with their 
white naturals and black sharps, oblong 
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cases and more complicated mechanism 
form a marked and interesting contrast 
with the spinets and harpsichords. 

These, then, are but a few of the fascin- 
ating features of this splendid collection, a 
veritable anthology of the choicest gems of 
musical instruments, enriched with paint- 
ing, carving and design,—flowering with 
the happiest recollections of artistic his- 
tory. They are teeming with memories of 
a period of art, letters and music which will 
probably never be surpassed in its perfec- 
tion of imagination and detail. The col- 
lection is eminently worthy of a carefully 
written volume of description copiously 
illustrated by reproductions of the instru- 
ments and their artistic panels. This 
would be an invaluable record of the none 
too well known history of musical instru- 
ments. It would be easy enough to in- 
dulge in rhapsodic superlatives, indeed it 
is difficult to resist the temptation. 

This assemblage of old instruments of 
the piano family is a splendid memorial 
to the indefatigable researches and fine 
discriminating taste of Mr. Albert Steinert; 
who, by this praiseworthy avocation, has 
made art and music infinitely richer from 
his having lived. 

Dr. W. Louis CHAPMAN 


A LANDSCAPE BY C. H. DAVIS 
se: storm of criticism, favorable and 


otherwise, which has been aroused by 
the current exhibition of the National 
Academy and the Carnegie International 
at Pittsburg, has emphasized still further 
the division between academic painting of 
the older type and the so-called modern 
movement. Partisans of each pay their 
sarcastic compliments to the other, and the 
argument is often one of principle rather 
than whether the artist has had anything 
original and worth while to say. The aca- 
demician holds by tradition to pictorial rep- 
resentation, the other type of artist treats 
his subject without restraint, often attempt- 
ing a decorative effect rather than a pic- 
torial one. 
The art museum holds no brief for either 
side of the argument, believing rather that 
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FULL TIDE OF AUTUMN 


C. H. Davis (1851- 


Jesse Metcalf Fund, 1927 


it should consider work which is individual, 
representative, excellent in technique, is 
worth painting and has lasting artistic mer- 
it. Consequently it does not confine its 
purchases to any one field of painting. 

It so happens that the latest painting 
bought by the Museum belongs to the aca- 
demic group, and is a fine example of the 
work of Charles H. Davis, entitled “Full 

_ Tide of Autumn.” 

Connecticut has many lovers among the 
artists, with active colonies at Lynn, Mys- 
tic and other places. These have found in 
her hills and valleys, her streams and pas- 
tures, her fleecy clouds and her quaint ar- 
chitecture of the olden time, an infinite 
number of subjects to entrance and thrill 

theirsouls. Tothem, the best of New Eng- 
land is found within her borders. Of these 
artists Charles H. Davis is easily the dean 
and the finest artist, painting the charms of 
Connecticut with a skill and feeling born of 
intimate acquaintance and close sympathy. 
For that reason the artist stands high 
among his fellow landscape painters of 
_ America. 


Charles H. Davis was born in Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1856. He studied in 
Boston under Otto Grundmann, and in 
Paris under Boulanger and Lefébvre. He 
settled in Mystic, Connecticut, where his 
studio is placed where river, hills and trees 
can ever tell their story. Sometimes he 
lowers his horizon line in his pictures to 
emphasize the fleecy clouds and the blue 
sky, again it is the broken slopes of a boul- 
der-strewn pasture crowned with scattered 
oaks and maples which fascinates him. Nor 
is he limited in season, for both summer and 
fall find their interpretation through his 
genius. While the illustration in this issue 
may give some idea of the interest of the 
composition it by no means helps in sug- 
gesting the color, for Davis has seen Nature 
in her robes of brightest hue, her hillsides 
painted with the riot of shades seen only 
when the maple and the oak are touched 
with frost. 

Times may change the fashion of art and 
we may in the future prefer other ways of 
working, just as now the interest is away 
from the Hudson River School of an earlier 
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day; but we should always appreciate the 
sincere, honest, sound work of Davis, and 
the qualities he possesses which make him 
great among his fellow-painters. 


THE LIBRARY 


Among the acquisitions by gift and pur- 
chase to the Library, from June to Decem- 
ber, 1927, are the following books: 

Anderson, W. J., and Spiers, R. P.— 
Architecture of ancient Greece. 1927. 

Anderson, W. J., and Spiers, R. P.— 
Architecture of ancient Rome. 1927. 

Art Studies. v. 1,2. 1923-4. 

Blake, Vernon—Art and craft of draw- 
ing. 1927. 

Bonser, F. G., andMossman, L. C.—In- 
dustrial art for elementary schools. 1927. 

Breasted, J. H—Conquest of civiliza- 
tion. 1926. 

British Museum, London—Catalogue of 
Greek and Etruscan vases in the British 
Museum. v.1,pt.1. Prehistoric Aegean 
pottery. 1926. 

Bulliet, C. J.—Apples and madonnas. 
1927. 

Bunt, Cyril G. B.—Goldsmiths of Italy. 
ODT 

Burne-Jones, Edward—In the dawn of 
the world. 1916. 

Burne-Jones, Edward—Pictures of ro- 
mance and wonder. 1902. 

Coleman, L. V.—Manual for small mu- 
seums. 1927, 

Dow, George Francis—Arts and crafts 
of New England, 1704-1775. 1927. 

Escholier, Raymond—Delacroix, peintre, 
graveur, ecrivain. 1926, 

Fox, Charles Lewis—Works of Charles 
Lewis Fox. 1927. 

Hayden, Arthur—Spode and his succes- 
sors. 1927, 

Humphreys, H. Noel—Masterpieces of 
the early printers and engravers. 1870. 

Kann, Edouard, col.—Collection de 
Miniatures. 1926. 

League of nations—Architectural com- 
petition for the erection of the league of 
nations buildings at Geneva. n, d. 

Ledoux, Louis V.—Art of Japan. 1927, 

Marcel, Henry—Chasseriau. n. d. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
—American miniatures. 1927. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
—Painted and printed fabrics. 1927. 

Newcomb, Rexford —Old mission 
churches and historic houses of California. 
1925. 

Newcomb, Rexford—The Spanish house 
for America. 1927. 

Norris, Herbert—Costume and fashion. 
2v. 1924. 

Raguenet, A——Materiaux et documents 
d’architecture. 

Ratta, Cesare, ed.—(Gli) Adornatori del 
libro in Italia. 1926-7. 

Reinach, Salomon—Repertoire des pein- 
tures grecques et romaines. 1922. 

Sale, E. T.—Interiors of Virginia houses 
of colonial times. 1927. 

Schider, Fritz, and others—Plastisch- 
anatomischer. 1922. 

Schiff, Mortimer L., col.—Catalogue of 
early Italian majolica. 1927. 

Thomson, W. G.—History of tapestry. 
1906. 

Tipping, H. Avray—English homes. 
Period 3, v. 2. Late Tudor and early 
Stuart. 1927. 

Van Marle, Raimond—Development of 
the Italian schools of painting. v.9. 

Walcott, Mary Vaux—North American 
wild flowers. v.3. 1927. 

Wallis, Henry—Godman collection. Per- 
sian ceramic art. 

Ward, James—History and methods of 


ancient and modern painting. v. 2, 3, 4. 
1921. 

Warner, W. Reed, col.—Oriental objects 
of art. 1921. 


Wendland, Hans—Konrad Witz. 1924. 
Then ‘......... Arthur Wm. Heint- 


zelman. 1927, 

Sivan ra oe —Etchings by Anders 
Zorn. 1923. 

OMe eee —L’Oeuvre de Lapautre 
Sven nti ele 


Special mention should be made of a 
group of books and pamphlets which have 
been given to the Library by the courtesy 
of the Hispanic Society of America. Be- 
sides a group of very valuable catalogues 
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and pamphlets, the following three books 
are of special interest: 


Byne, Arthur, and Stapley, Mildred— 
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King, Georgiana G.—George Edmund 
Sireet. — 1910. 


eRe Macbeth —Five essays jon 
Decorated wooden ceilings in Spain. 2v.  theart of Ignacio Zuloaga. n. d. 
1920. 


NI S= be 


HAND OF GOD 


Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) 
Museum Appropriation, 1923 


“Rodin’s art issues from the earth and returns to it, like those giant blocks, rocks or 
dolmens, which guard the desert, and in whose heroic proportions man has recognized 
something of himself . Born too late to have his share in building our cathedrals, 
he is nevertheless, by his intense sympathy, in union with the eternal forms of nature. 

CARRIERE, 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 A.M.to 5P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 p. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution, 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,740 volumes, 
17,351 mounted photographs and repro- 


ductions, 5,138 lantern slides, and about 


4,448 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


